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But none of these early colonies grew up into any powerful
kingdom. As already noted above, the major part of Siam was
subject to the kingdom of Fu-nan. It is not till after the fall of
Fu-nan that we find an important principality in Siam called
DvaravatT, with its capital at Lopburi (Lavapuri) or at Sup'am.
Dvaravati sent embassies to China in A.D. 638 and 649 'and
seems to have extended from borders of Cambodia to the Bay of
Bengal. As stated above, the Hinduised Mons dominated over this
kingdom and extended their influence as far north as Haripunjaya
or Lamphun. This kingdom flourished till the tenth century when
the kings of Kambuja extended their supremacy over the Lower
Menam valley. Gradually the Kambuja authority was established
over the whole of Siam. The Kambuja control continued till the
13th century AD. when the Thais established several independent
states.
Before taking up the history of the Thais, we must say a few
words about the culture of Siain before their advent to power.
As proved by the inscriptions, sculpture and  architecture, Siam
thoroughly imbibed Indian civilisation during this period.   Indian
religions and religions texts,  and Indian, language and literature
exercised   a   predominant   influence   all   over   the   country  which
exists  even  to  this  day.   The  early  Buddhist  sculptures of the
Dvaravati period show a very close resemblance to the contemporary
Gupta art of India* and the face of the images is typically Indian.
Although the later images, both Buddhist and Brahmanical, have a
more Mongoloid face, they clearly belong to Indian school x>f art
somewhat modified by local influence.   Some of the sculptures are
of high artistic value, and it is surprising that these have been
found even far into the interior, remote from the sea-shore where
we naturally expect the stronghold of Indian colonists.   Siam has
yielded quite a large number of sculptures, both in stone and bronze.
The oldest examples, dug up at Pra Pathom, represent the "Wheel
of the Law   (Dharinachakra)  associated with figures of crouching
deer.   This presumably belongs to that stage in Indian art when
the Buddha was never represented as human being and -was only
indicated by.symbols.   The actual specimen of Siam may not be
so old, but is certainly not later than the first or second century
A3X   In that case we must suppose that the original Buddhist
shrine at Pra Pathom, which was decorated by these sculptures,
belonged to an earlier period when the figure of the Buddha was
still \mfotiown in Indian iconography, Lety before the beginning of
the Christian era, and .the tradition was continued in later times.
These sculptures therefore furnish a very strong evidence for fte
early  colonisation of  Southern  Siam by  Indian  BuddHists.   Tbe